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HOW SHALL A TEACHER KEEP HIMSELF YOUNG? 


William Cobbett tells us of a peach-tree at Montreuil, in 
France, which, at the age of fifty years, was in full bearing, 
and capable of producing annually ten or twelve bushels of 
fruit. ‘This great degree of vigor and longevity was effected 
by pruning away the barren and cumbrous parts, and growing 
new and fertile shoots in their stead. In fact, the whole secret 
consisted in keeping the tree constantly young. May not the 
teacher do something of an analogous kind, and keep himself 
constantly young and in a fruit-bearing condition ? 

True, there is much in the occupation of the teacher, which 
tends to make him of the Dominie Sampson order. After he 
becomes established in a school, his vocation seems to confine 
him to imparting the whole or a portion of what he knows, 
rather than to stimulate him to new acquisitions. He is apt to 
think that he already possesses a greater amount of knowledge 
than he can transplant into the minds of his pupils, and, there- 
fore, that, if he endeavored to increase his stock, this accession 
would not materially augment his usefulness. He feels, per- 
haps, that fresh acquisitions might afford him personal grati- 
fication, but, at the same time, he despairs of the ability of his 
pupils to share in his own increase of knowledge. 

The labor necessary to conduct a school faithfully and effi- 
ciently is arduous and wearing. ‘The constant and unremitting 
exertion, the perplexity in which he is frequently placed, and 
his anxiety for the intellectual and moral improvement of his 
charge, so exhaust the energies of a teacher, that he seeks 
refreshment in apathy and seclusion, and thus endeavors to 
regain sufficient physical and mental vigor to enable him to 
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perform another routine of daily duties. The conviction that 
the labors of the schoolroom are quite as great as man can 
endure, forces itself upon the mind, without bringing with it 
any suggestion that the exhausting effects of these labors may 
be diminished, and that this diminution may be attended with 
even an increase of useful effect. 

Confinement to the same class-books for a long series of 
years, has a tendency to diminish one’s freshness, and we>ken 
his interest in teaching. It is unfavorable to originality of 
thought, is likely to produce a listlessness, an aversion to any 
change, and an unwillingness to investigate the merits of 
anything new. ‘This limitation is more a matter of necessity 
in some studies, than in others. Thus, in teaching the Latin 
and Greek languages, Virgil and Homer must be text-books 
for every pupil who makes any considerable progress in those 
languages; so that a man may be employed twenty, or even 
fifty years, in teaching the same books. If even ‘‘ Homer 
sometimes nods,”’ he who teaches him such a length of time, 
will be in great danger of occasional drowsiness. This will be 
less liable to occur in teaching subjects which are progressive, 
in which new discoveries and valuable improvements are con- 
stantly made, and on which many authors of eminent abilities 
have written, or those which change with the changing spirit 
of the age. Here is a greater choice of authors, a freer se- 
lection of topics, and a wider range for intellectual exertion. 

Another circumstance which tends to stereotype a teacher, 
is his comparative seclusion from the rest of the adult world. 
During his school labors, he is confined to the society of chil- 
dren, his inferiors in power and knowledge ; and out of school, 
he either seeks retirement, or associates too exclusively with 
those of his own calling. He is, indeed, in a great measure, 
removed from the temptations and bustle of other professions ; 
but he is also debarred from the arena, in which the keen 
encounter of wits, the measuring of man with his fellow-man, 
the friction with his superiors, and the jostling with those a 
grade beneath him, give an impetus to dormant powers, elicit 
observation, and impel to vigorous exertion of one’s energies. 
He feels less need of keeping his faculties burnished and ready 
for use,—he knows less of passing events, and shares less in 
the spirit and great movements of his times,—than he would, 
if he mingled more with the great mass of his fellows. 

Such are a few of the influences that diminish the freshness 
and youthful vigor, which are essential characteristics of the 
highest order of teachers. The remedy is, in the language of 
pomonolog y, to lop off the barren and cumbrous parts, and 
grow the greatest amount of new and fruit-bearing shoots. 
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It is a great mistake to suppose, because we know more than 
time, opportunity, and the capacity of our scholars will enable 
us to impart to them, that therefore our usefulness is not aug- 
mented by increasing our attainments. A former pupil of the 
writer, and now a merchant, lately remarked, that he learned 
nothing in school which he had not found useful and instru- 
mental to success in his business. So it is with the teacher ; 
every accession of knowledge will give him increased skill and 
facility in imparting to others. Not that a mass of knowledge 
hoarded in a man’s mind, like the miser’s treasure locked up 
in his strong-box, can be of any g great use; but he who knows 
only one mode of communicating a : truth, —who has but a single, 
invariable way of calling forth and exciting to action the ener- 
gies of others,—who has but one class of motives to present to 
the minds of youth, however diverse they may be in tempera- 
ment, in native power, in attainments, and in their domestic 
circumstances,—cannot ordinarily attain to the best and high- 
est results. A teacher who has drawn his knowledge from a 
single sofirce, or who has consulted only a very limited range 
of ‘authors, must,—unless he possess much originality, a great 
variety of expedients, and a versatile power of invention,—fail of 
presenting knowledge in such a light, as to produce a vivid 
impression upon each of the great diversities of mind with 
which he has to deal. He needs the resources of many edu- 
cators, and a comprehensive store of knowledge; these re- 
sources and this knowledge he must remould in his own mind, 
adapt them to his own wants and opportunities, and endeavor 
to make them productive of the greatest good in his own 
particular sphere of usefulness. 

The labors of a faithful teagher must be arduous. This is 
one essential characteristic of his office. No one, who is not 
willing to labor perseveringly, and with his whole might, should 
ever desecrate the business of teaching. But the study of the 
human mind in all its phases, a w illingness and a care to make 
due allowances for the imperfections “of youth, order and sys- 
tem in conducting the school duties, equanimity and cheerful- 
ness in one’s own mind, and proper attention to health, will do 
much to lighten the burden, and lessen the debilitating effects 
of the teacher’s toil. He must love children, and love his 
work. He must take pleasure in his earnest endeavors to do 
good, although the fruits may not immediately and fully answer 
his expectations. He must be delighted by the new acqui- 
sitions which his pupils make, rather than become disheartened 
by their actual or comparative ignorance. He must rejoice at 
the development of the true and the g good in their characters, 
rather than be disgusted and discouraged by the manifestation 
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of evil. And, at the close of each day’s labor, he should be 
able to console himself for having accomplished so little, by a 
consciousness that he has endeavored to do his best, and a 
confidence that the minute seed, which he has caused to germi- 
nate, may yet grow up into a noble tree. 

Constant routine in teaching the same studies, and oftentimes 
the same text-books, for a long time, cannot always be avoided, 
nor is it always desirable to endeavor to avoid it. But the 
instructor can be alive to new and improved modes of teaching, 
and can acquire new means of illustration. We would by no 
means encourage a restless anxiety for novelty, expeditious 
methods of attaining a year’s study in the space of one month, 
and new-fangled schemes for saving the student the trouble of 
thinking. ‘This diverts the teacher from the sure and tried 
path, and renders his exertions useless, and, in most cases, 
positively detrimental. Yet it must be acknowledged, that, 
within comparatively few years, many improvements in teach- 
ing have been made; and he who will not deign to examine 
what claims the name of an improvement, is in great danger 
of becoming antiquated, and may, before he is aware of any 
lagging, find himself a quarter of a century behind his times. 
At all events, what is plain and familiar to us, may be difficult, 
and yet present the charm of novelty, to the learner; and the 
teacher should aim, without losing a consciousness of his own 
superiority, to throw himself as much as possible into the mind 
of the child, to sympathize with him in his emotions and his 
difficulties. 

Again, to gather fresh impulses to duty, new vigor and 
alacrity in his feelings, to enlarge his generous affections, to 
know mankind in the busy and more active walks of life, and 
to find new materials for illustration, new motives to present to 
the minds of his pupils, an instructor should mingle with the 
other portions of the community. In this, however, precau- 
tions are to be taken, lest, while in search of the good, we 
imbibe the bad influences which often flow from contact with 
the world. ‘The stirring scenes of life afford, indeed, the 
widest sphere for active virtue; but they also present the 
strongest temptations to deviate from that course which a dig- 
nified and well-grounded individuality would prescribe to us. 
Much may be learned by observation. Events of the passing 
time, especially if they occur in the neighborhood, and the 
visible uses to which knowledge is applied so as to contribute 
to the conveniences of life, afford the best means of illus- 
tration, and suggest the strongest motives to exertion. He, 
therefore, who goes abroad with his powers of observation 
awake and active, will derive much from what he sees and 
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hears, that will be useful to him in the instruction of others. 
He will find something to admire and love, in those for whom 
he might otherwise feel contempt or indifference, and some- 
thing to interest and instruct him, in things which he might 
otherwise think beneath his notice. This kind of intercourse 
will serve to give him better feelings towards the rest of man- 
kind, and more correct views with “regard to himself. He will 
thus be more fully enabled to retain the alacrity of mind and 
good spirits, which not only constitute a considerable portion of 
one’s happiness, but are also essential to his active usefulness. 





MOTIVES TO BE APPEALED TO IN THE MORAL 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


What is the principle to be appealed to — to be mainly relied 
on, in the education of children? Is it fear, or is it love ? Are 
we to direct attention chiefly to what is bad in them —to viola- 
tions of truth and duty, leaving their good qualities to develop 
themselves, and so employ chiefly censure, seldom commenda- 
tion? Or, are we to take especial care to nourish good princi- 
ples, — the love of truth and right, the desire of excellence ; 
and trust to these to overcome and eradicate the evil? Un- 
doubtedly both processes are to be united. The faults of 
children are to be noticed and corrected. But we are not to 
stop here; nor is this to be our chief business. For this, in 
the first place, is taking only negative ground, when, in fact, it 
is the great business of education to build up habits and princi- 
ples, — to form a positive character of the highest excellence ; 
and this can be done only by encouraging the good in the child’s 
nature, — strengthening and promoting its growth. ‘Then, 
in the next place, it is always better to win than to drive ; — to 
rule by affection than by terror ;—to employ love than fear. This 
forms the best and most elevated characters. The two princi- 
ples are very different, and the results different. You may be 
continually pointing out the faults of a child; you may censure 
those faults with severity, while you take no notice of his good 
or estimable qualities, and pass over in silence what he does 
well. You may then dishearten him; you may destroy a 
proper self-reliance; you are not nurturing in his breast a 
generous enthusiasm for excellence ; you are not bringing the 
best influences to bear on his mind and heart. You may inspire 
in him a dread of doing wrong, but you are not awakening a 
love of the true and beautiful, not cultivating his reverence. 
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You are not kindling into life the ingenuous and nobler affec- 
—- of his soul ; you are leaving these gradually to famish and 
ie. 

There is always good in the child’s mind, — pure and noble 
affections which may be appealed to, —a perception of the just 
and true, — a principle of reverence ; and to develop, invigorate, 
and encourage these, till they shall form parts of a fixed char- 
acter and habits, should be the constant aim of the parent in the 
education of the child. Thus is the child prepared to encoun- 
ter the temptations of life, and the seductions of an evil world ; 
otherwise not. If the parent or the teacher has employed fear 
or censure mainly, making it his business simply to eradicate faults, 
while he has not been successful in inspiring any elevated aims, 
any ardor and thirst for the pure, the true, the fit and excellent, 
any love of virture for virtue’s sake, nay, adcration ; what is the 
result? The child goes ont into the world, where the eye of 
authority does not reach him, and the restraint of fear is re- 
moved, and he is then absolutely without any principle of security. 
‘The selfish passions have not been made to give place to gener- 
ous affections ; he has no enthusiastic love of the just, the true, 
the morally elevated and beautiful, — no veneration; he is no 
worshipper in his inmost soul of virtue’s divine image. He has 
no principle of security ; neither compass nor rudder. His 
moral and religious nature has not been educated. The good 
which heaven implanted in his soul, which it implants in the 
soul of every child whom it endows with consciousness, and 
sends into the world, has been suffered to remain dormant,—has 
been overlooked and not developed, while the selfish passions 
have gained strength and triumphed. The good, the sentiment 
of reverence, must not be thus overlooked in the education of 
the child. It must be fostered. The germs of goodness in the 
soul, the love of the right, the pure and the true, must be en- 
couraged. It is the only foundation which can be safety built 
upon. You may induce a child, through fear of censure or 
punishment, to avoid open faults or transgressions; yet if this 
be all, you have not educated him ; you have not trained his 
moral nature ; you have helped him to form no character. 
Without overlooking ov leaving unrestrained any evil propensi- 
ties which may manifest themselves in his constitution, you 
must see and encourage the good ; you must fortify the love of 
truth and excellence ; that must grow with the growth and 
strengthen with the strength of the child’s nature, else will 
that child owe its future safety to the accident of its position, 


not to any internal principle or capacity of resistance to tempt- 
ation. 
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EDUCATION THE WORK OF ENTIRE LIFE. 


In our earnest endeavors to promote education, and in view 
of the favorable results which have, in most instances, followed 
those endeavors, there is danger that our zeal may sometimes 
lead our judgment astray. Are we not liable to forget, that 
sound learning must always be, ina great measure, the product 
of individual labor on the part of him who attains it, and that 
time is quite as necessary as exertion, for the healthy growth 
of the mind in knowledge and moral excellence? It has oc- 
curred to the writer, that enthusiastic laborers, in their efforts 
to advance the cause of learning, have, in some instances, pre- 
sumed that children are capable of acquiring more, than it is 
really possible for them, during their tender years, to attain. 
We forget the difficulties which we ourselves, when children, 
experienced in our school tasks; the mist which then obscured 
our sight has cleared away, and we are unconscious that we 
were ever enveloped in it. Or if we recollect the perplexities, 
the obscurities that darkened our path, the charge is laid to the 
miserable school house, the lack of proper heat and ventilation, 
the absence of order, and the incompetent instruction which was 
given us. These circumstances, it is true, were serious obsta- 
cles to progress, and, with present facilities and no greater 
amount of labor on the part of the learner, more can be now 
accomplished by a youth of fifteen, than was formerly done by 
a young man of twenty. 

Nevertheless, many studies require for their full comprehen- 
sion, a considerable degree of maturity of mind, and cannot be 
thoroughly understood by the very young. Or if there are 
occasionally precocious intellects that can grasp them, these 
minds rarely exhibit a corresponding strength and comprehen- 
siveness at the adult period of life. As the fruit-tree, which 
has been forced into excessive vigor and rapid growth in the 
nursery, seldom proves very productive when it has arrived at 
its bearing state; so the mind that has been subjected to ex- 
traordinary exertion at an early period, generally fails to mani- 
fest, at maturity, the full strength of perfect manhood. Or, in 
the language of another, 

“Induce not precocity of intellect, for so shouldst thou nour- 
ish vanity ; 

‘‘ Neither can a plant, forced in a hot-bed, stand against the 
frozen breath of winter.” 

Besides, much of the tact and acquaintance with common 
things, acquired by children in their sports and general inter- 
course with each other, proves to be the most valuable part of 
their knowledge. It is a great misfortune toa man never to 
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have been a boy; and precocious geniuses seem to be entirely de- 
ficient of the puerile stage of human life. Indeed, no one can 
have a good knowledge of the human character, who has not, 
at the proper period of his existence, felt and acted and thought 
as a child. 

Let any experienced instructor recall to mind his unwearied 
exertions in teaching almost any branch of study, and the 
faithful and earnest endeavors of his pupils to master it; his 
frequent explanation of principles and solution of difficulties ; 
their numerous repetitions of what they were supposed perfectly 
to understand, and what they believed they fully comprehended ; 
and then his sad disappointment to find, after a few days or 
weeks, that mistiness, inaccuracy, and uncertainty occupied the 
place supposed to be illumined by the clear light of truth, and 
he will be convinced that great allowances must be made for 
the imbecility of youth. He will realize that there are many 
subjects, of which one can acquire only a very imperfect knowl- 
edge, until age and experience shall have expanded and invig- 
orated the reasoning, reflecting, and generalizing powers. There 
are liberally educated men in the community, standing high m 
the learned professions, who cannot explain the principles of the 
barometer ; it is not surprising, then, that a school boy should 
make a mistake in stating the laws of falling bodies. ‘To schol- 
ars under examination, questions have sometimes been proposed, 
of so indefinite a character, that it required a much greater 
effort to ascertain what was meant by the enquiry, than it did 
to answer it after that was ascertained. A scholar who has had 
quite as much as he could do to learn the facts of a subject, 
should not be blamed or underrated, because he has not acquired 
a comprehensive knowledge of its whole philosophy. 

In the subject of language, how much there is which can be 
understood only by the adult mind, and that after long and care- 
ful study and extensive observation, aided by sharpened powers 
of discrimination. ‘To appreciate fully the beauties of poetry, 
the appropriateness and consistency of the figures of rhetoric, 
the distinctions and fitness of the different kinds of style, the 
force and relations of arguments, so as to discriminate between 
sound logic and sophistry, — this is beyond the immature powers 
of children. Can a child thoroughly comprehend the use and 
philosophy of history, and drink in the moral and political in- 
struction to be derived from it? Much, very much can be 
done by direct instruction; but what most forcibly strikes the 
mind of the child, is, prominent facts, great battles, massacres 
and revolutions. Before the age of reflection, then, and left 
to draw his own inferences, he would rather imbibe false notions 
of human glory and greatness, and would gather from history 
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neither valuable political instruction, nor sound moral wisdom. 
Indeed, most men have reaped from history only its chaff and 
tares. 

In the various departments of natural history and natural 
philosophy, chemistry, theoretical and practical mathematics, 
and the useful arts, how limited must be the child’s knowledge, 
compared with what may and what should be known of these 
subjects. Laplace spent fifty years in the study of astronomy ; 
ought we to expect, then, that a youth fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, can have acquired any very extensive acquaintance with 
the causes and laws of the celestial motions? ‘The science of 
government has taxed the powers of the greatest men that ever 
lived ; school-boys, therefore, cannot reasonably be supposed 
duly to appreciate the respective merits of different forms of 
government, or the good and evil effects of different laws 

We would by no means intimate, because we cannot in youth 
learn every thing, and learn every thing perfectly, that little 
can be accomplished by the scholar. A great deal can be done 
at school; perhaps, under the best system of instruction, many 
times more than is now done ; and the knowledge attained, the 
habits formed, the motives awakened, the principles established, 
in childhood, go vastly farther to determine the destiny of the 
man, than all the influences of his subsequent life. But we 
wish to show distinctly the fact, that all the attainments of 
children should be regarded only as the commencement of edu- 
cation, taken in its enlarged and comprehensive sense. We 
wish to caution parents and educators against entertaining ex- 
travagant expectations, which, if realized, would often result in 
the permanent injury, if not in the intellectual ruin and death of 
the scholar. We would caution them against stimulating to un- 
due exertion the pupil of extraordinary intellect; against spe- 
cially developing and cultivating those faculties in which a child 
particularly excels; for, if we would form a perfect intellectual 
and moral character, it is the weaker powers upon which we 
should expend our energies. <A genius will cut out a path for 
himself, although sometimes a devious one: and a lad, gifted 
with an extraordinary memory, but weak in the reasoning pow- 
ers, needs not study mnemonics; he would profit more by an 
acquaintance with geometry. 

But the special design of these remarks is, to show that edu- 
cation, in order to produce its complete and best results, must 
be continued through life. The teacher, therefore, who gives 
his pupils a taste and an impulse, that will carry them on in liter- 
ary and scientific pursuits through manhood, accomplishes a far 
greater work, than he who awakens them to spasmodic but 
transitory efforts, however energetic. The immediate result is 
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vastly less important than the general consequences, the remote 
end. But men generally become so absorbed in business, that 
they think they have little time for self culture. We are so 
entirely engrossed by the world without, that we sadly neglect 
the world within us. But by a systematic division of time, we 
can, besides giving due attention to our necessary occupations 
and to the duties of social intercourse, find considerable leisure 
for study. They who are under no necessity to earn their 
daily bread, are not the most distinguished for the cultivation of 
their minds. On the contrary, they who make the greatest ad- 
vances in literature and science, are, in most cases, actively 
engaged in business ora profession. As eminent examples, may 
be mentioned Bowditch, John Pickering and Elihu Burritt. 
Let a man devote a small portion of each day to study, pursu- 
ing steadily a particular branch, and he may, in a few years, ac- 
quire an extensive knowledge of several of the physical sci- 
ences. The means for self culture were never so abundant as 
at present. Let not these means lie useless. Above all, let 
the teacher feel, that his profession is never learned. 





OF THE OFFICE AND IMPORTANCE OF TEACHERS. 


The following extract from the Rev. Dr. Channing’s “ Re- 
marks on Education,’ although, perhaps, more appropriate to 
the time when it was written, is not wholly unsuited to the exist- 
ing state of things. 

“One of the discouraging views of society at the present 
moment is, that whilst much is said of education, hardly 
any seem to feel the necessity of securing to it the best 
minds in the community, and of securing them at any 
price. A juster estimate of this office begins to be made 
in our great cities; but, generally, it seems to be thought that 
any body may become a teacher. The most moderate ability 
is thought to be competent to the most important profession in 
society. Strange, too, as it may seem, on this point parents 
incline to be economical. They who squander thousands on 
dress, furniture, amusements, think it hard to pay compara- 
tively small sums to the instructor ; and, through this ruimous 
economy, and this ignorance of the dignity of the teacher’s vo- 
cation, they rob their children of aid, for which the treasures of 
worlds can afford no compensation. 

“‘ There is no office higher than that of a teacher of youth, 
for there is nothing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, 
character of a child. No office should be regarded with 
greater respect. The first minds in the community should be 
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encouraged to assume it. Parents should do all but impover- 
ish themselves, to induce such to become the guardians and 
guides of their children. To do this good, all their show and 
luxury should be sacrificed. Here they should be lavish, 
whilst they straiten themselves in everything else. They 
should wear the cheapest clothes, live on the plainest food, if 
they can in no other way secure to their families the best in- 
struction. ‘They should have no anxiety to accumulate property 
for their children, provided they can place them under influ- 
ences which will awaken their faculties, inspire them with pure 
and high principles, and fit them to bear a manly, useful, and 
honorable part in the world. No language can express the 
cruelty and folly of that economy, which, to leave a fortune to 
a child, starves his intellect, impoverishes his heart. There 
should be no economy in education. Money should never be 
weighed against the soul of a child. It should be poured out 
like water, for the child’s intellectual and moral life. 

‘Parents should seek an educator for the young of their 
families, who will become to them a hearty and efficient friend, 
counsellor, coadjutor, in their work. If their circumstances 
will allow it, they should so limit the school, that the instructor 
may know intimately every child, may become the friend of 
each, and may ‘converse frequently with them in regard to each. 
He should be worthy of their confidence, should find their 
doors always open, should be among their most welcome guests, 
and should study with them the discipline which the peculiari- 
ties of each pupil may require. He should give the parents 
warning of the least obliquity of mind which he discovers at 
school, should receive in return their suggestions as to the in- 
judiciousness of his own methods in regard to one or another 
child, and should concert with them the means of arresting 
every evil at its first manifestation. Such is the teacher we 
need, and his value cannot be paid in gold. A man of dis- 
tinguished ability and virtue, whose mind should be concen- 
trated in the werk of training as many children as he 
can thoroughly understand and guide, would shed a light 
on the path of parents for which they often sigh, and 
would give an impulse to the young, little comprehended under 
our present modes of teaching. No profession should receive 
so liberal remuneration. We need not say how far the com- 
munity fall short of this estimate of the teacher’s office. Very 
many send their children to school, and seldom or never see the 
instructor, who is operating daily and deeply on their minds 
and characters. With a blind confidence, perhaps they do not 
ask how that work is advancing, on which the dearest interests 
of the family depend. Perhaps they put the children under 
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the daily control of one, with whom they do not care to asso- 
ciate. Perhaps, were they told what they ought to pay for 
teaching, they would stare as if a project for robbing them 
were on foot, or would suspect the sanity of the friend, who should 
counsel them to throw away so much money on that cheapest of 
all articles, that drug in the market, — instruction for their chil- 
dren. 

“* We know not how society can be aided more, than by the 
formation of a body of wise and efficient educators. We know 
not any class which would contribute so much to the stability of 
the state, and to domestic happiness. Much as we respect the 
ministry of the Gospel, we believe that it must yield in importance 
to the office of traiming the young. In truth, the ministry now 
accomplishes little, for want of that early intellectual and moral 
disciplme, by which alone a community can be prepared to dis- 
tinguish truth from falsehood, to comprehend the instructions of 
the pulpit, to receive higher and broader views of duty, and to 
apply general principles to the diversified details of life. <A 
body of cultivated men, devoted, with their whole hearts, to the 
improvement of education, and to the most effectual training of 
the young, would work a fundamental revolution in society. 
They would leaven the community with just principles. ‘Their 
influence would penetrate our families. Our domestic discipline 
would no longer be left to accident and impulse. What parent 
has not felt the need of this aid, has not often been depressed, 
heart-sick, under the consciousness of ignorance in the great 
work of swaying the youthful mind! 

‘“* We have spoken of the office of the education of human 
beings, as the noblest on earth ; and have spoken deliberately. 
It is more important than that of the statesman. ‘The states- 
man may set fences round our property and dwellings; but how 
much more are we indebted to him who calls forth the powers 
and affections of those for whom our property is earned, and our 
dwellings are reared, and who renders our children objects of 
increasing love and respect. We go further. We maintain 
that higher ability is required for the office of an educator of 
the young, than for that of a statesman. ‘The highest ability is 
that which penetrates farthest into human nature, comprehends 
the mind in all its capacities, traces out the laws of thought and 
moral action, understands the perfection of human nature, and 
how it may be approached, understands the springs, motives, 
applications, by which the child is to be roused to the most 
vigorous and harmonious application of its faculties ; understands 
its perils, and knows how to blend and modify the influences 
which outward circumstances exert on the youthful mind. The 
speculations of statesmen are shallow, compared with these. it 
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is the chief function of the statesman to watch over the outward 
interests of a people ; that of the educator, to quicken its soul. 
The statesman must study and manage the passions and preju- 
dices of the community; the educator must study the essential, 
the deepest, the loftiest principles of human nature. The states- 
man works with coarse instruments for coarse ends ; the educator 
is to work by the most refined influences on that delicate, ethe- 
real essence, the immortal soul. 

‘* Nothing is more common than mistakes as to the comparative 
importance of the different vocations of life. Noisy, showy 
agency, which is spread over a great surface, and therefore 
seldom penetrates beneath the surface, is called glory. Multi- 
tudes are blinded by official dignity, and stand wondering at a 
pigmy, because he happens to be perched on some eminence in 
church or state. So the declaimer, who can electrify a crowd 
by passionate appeals, or splendid images, which give no clear 
perceptions to the intellect, which develop no general truth, 
which breathe no firm, disinterested purpose, passes for a great 
man. How few reflect, that the greater man is he, who, 
without noise or show, is wisely fixing in a few minds, broad, 
pregnant, generous principles of judgment and action, and 
giving an impulse which will carry them on forever. Jesus, 
with that divine wisdom which separates him from all other 
teachers, declared, that the first requisite for becoming “ great 
in his kingdom,” which was another phrase for exerting a great 
moral influence, was humility; by which he meant a spirit 
opposed to that passion for conspicuous station, with which he 
saw his disciples inflamed,—a spirit of deep, unpretending 
philanthropy, manifested in sympathy with the wants of the 
mind, and in condescension to any efforts by which the ignorant 
and tempted might be brought to truth and virtue. According 
to these views, we think it a greater work to educate a child, 
in the true and large sense of that phrase, than to rule a state. 

* * * * * 

** One great cause of the low estimation_in which the teacher 
is now held, may be found in narrow views of education. ‘The 
multitude think, that to educate a child, is to crowd into its 
mind a given amount of knowledge, to teach the mechanism of 
reading and writing, to load the memory with words, to prepare 
a boy for the routine of trade. No wonder, then, that they 
think almost everybody fit to teach. The true end of education, 
as we have again and again suggested, is to unfold and direct 
aright our whole nature. Its oflice is to call forth power of 
every kind; power of thought, affection, will, and outward 
action; power to observe, to reason, to judge, to contrive ; 
power to adopt good ends firmly, and to pursue them efficiently ; 
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power to govern ourselves, and to influence others; power t 
gain and to spread happiness. Reading is but an instrument. 
education is to teach its best use. The intellect was created. 
not to receive passively a few words, dates, facts, but to be active 
for the acquisition of truth. Accordingly, education shoul 
labor to inspire a profound love of truth, and to teach th 
processes of investigation. A sound logic, by which we mea 

the science or art which instructs us in the laws of reasonin; 

and evidence, in the true methods of inquiry, and in the source 

of false judgments, is an essential part of a good education 

And yet how little is done to teach the right use of the intel- 
lect, in the common modes of training either rich or poor! As 
a general rule, the young are to be made, as far as possible, 
their own teachers, the discoverers of truth, the interpreters of 
nature, the framers of science. ‘They are to be helped to help 
themselves. They should be taught to study the world in which 
they live; to trace the connections of events; to rise from 
particular facts to general principles; and then to apply these 
in explaining new phenomena. Such is a rapid outline of the 
intellectual education, which, as far as possible, should be given 
to all human beings; and with this, moral education should go 
hand in hand. In proportion as the child gains knowledge, he 
should be taught how to use it well, how to turn it to the good 
of mankind. He should study the world as God’s world, and 
as the sphere in which he is to form interesting connections 
with his fellow creatures. A spirit of humanity should be 
breathed into him from all his studies. In teaching geography, 
the physical and moral condition, the wants, advantages, and 
striking peculiarities of different nations, and the relations of 
climates, seas, rivers, mountains, to their characters and pur- 
suits, should be pointed out, so as to awaken an interest in man, 
wherever he dwells. History should be constantly used to 
exercise the moral judgment of the young, to call forth sympa- 
thy with the fortunes of the human race, and to expose to 
indignation and abhorrence, that selfish ambition, that passion 
for dominion, which has so long deluged the earth with blood 
and woe. And not only should the excitement of just moral 
feeling be proposed in every study; the science of morals 
should form an important part of every child’s instruction. 
One branch of ethics should be particularly insisted on by the 
government. Every school established by law, should be spe- 
cially bound to teach the duties of the citizen to the state, to 
unfold the principles of free institutions, and to train the young 
to an enlightened patriotism. From these brief and imperfect 
views of the nature and ends of a wise education, we learn the 
dignity of the profession to which it is intrusted, and the im- 
portance of securing to it the best minds of the community.” 
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EDUCATION OF THE HEART. 


‘ 
; 
It is the vice of the age to substitute learning for wisdom, — ; : 
to educate the head, and forget that there is a more important ; 
education necessary for the heart. The reason is cultivated at ‘i 
an age when nature does not furnish the elements necessary to A 
a successful cultivation of it; and the child is solicited to reflec- 
tion, when he is only capable of sensation and emotion. In 
infancy the attention and the memory are only excited strongly 
by things which impress the senses and move the heart, and a 
father shall instil more solid and available instruction in an hour a 
spent in the fields, where wisdom and goodness are exemplified, ‘ 
seen, and felt, than in a month spent in the study, where they 
are expounded in stereotyped aphorisms. 

No physician doubts, that precocious children in fifty cases 
for one, are much the worse for the discipline they have under- 
gone. ‘The mind seems to have been strained, and the founda- 
tions for insanity are laid. When the studies of maturer years 








are stuffed into the head of a child, people do not reflect on Be 
the anatomical fact, that the brain of an infant is not the brain i 
of a man; that the one is confirmed and ean bear exertion, the ce 
other is growing, and requires repose ; that to force the atten- : 
tion to abstract facts, to load the memory with chronological and ; 
historical or scientific detail, in short, to expect a child’s brain oe 
to bear with impunity the exertions of aman’ 8, is just as ration- H 
al as it would be to hazard the same sort of experiment on its A 
muscles. ; is 
The first eight or ten years of life ahould be devoted to the ay 
education of the heart, — to the formation of principles, rather ie 
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than to the acquirement of what is usually termed knowledge. 
Nature herself points out such a course ; for the emotions are 
then the liveliest, and most easily moulded, being as yet unal- 
loyed by passion. It is from this source that the mass of men 
are hereafter to draw their sum of happiness or misery; the 
actions of the immense majority are, under all circumstances, 
determined much more by feeling than reflection ; in truth, life 
presents an infinity of occasions where it is essential to happt- “ate 
; ness that we should feel rightly ; very few where it is at all + 
necessary that we should think profoundly. i i 

Up to the seventh year of life, very great changes are going ‘ 
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on in the structure of the brain, and demand, therefore, the 
utmost attention not to interrupt them by improper or over ex- “TP 
citement. Just that degree of exercise should be given to the | ‘t 
brain at this period, that j is necessary to its health ; and the best ie 
is moral instruction, exemplified by objects which strike the a 
senses. | 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add, that at this period of life, 4 
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special attention should be given, both by parents and teachers, 
to the physical development of the child. Pure air and free 
exercise are indispensable, and wherever these are withheld, the 
consequences will be certain to extend themselves over the 
whole future life. The seeds of protracted and hopeless suffer- 
ing have, in innumerable instances, been sown in the constitution 
of the child, simply through ignorance of this great fundamen- 
tal law; and the time has come when the united voices of these 
innocent victims should ascend, “ trumpet-tongued,”’ to the ears 
of every parent and every teacher in the land, “ Give us free 
air and wholesome exercise ; leave us to develop our expanding 
energies in accordance with the laws of our being, and full 
scope for the elastic and bounding impulses of our young 
blood.”? — London Quarterly Review. 





LOVE, HOPE, AND PATIENCE, IN EDUCATION. 


O’er wayward childhood wouldst thou hold firm rule, 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces ; 

Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep wn 
For, as old Atlas on his broad neck places 

Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it, so 

Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education — Patience, Love, and Hope. 
Methinks I see them grouped in seemly show, 

The straightened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching as adown they flow, 

Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow. 

O part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 
Love, too, will sink and die. 


But Love is subtle, and doth proof derive, 

From her own life, that Hope is yet alive ; 
And bending o’er, with soul-transfusing eyes, 

And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies ; 

Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet haply there will come a weary day, 

When, overtasked, at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give i 8 

Then, with a statue’s sniile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And, both supporting, does the work of both. 

CoLERIDGE. 
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REMOVAL. 
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